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THE CATHEDRALS OF SOISSONS 
AND LAON. 


THE appalling damage to Notre Dame de 
Reims, the Sacring Place of the Kings of 
France, the glory of Gothic architecture— 
damage apparently involving the portals 
of the west front, the matchless ‘‘ rosace ”’ 
over the central portal, and the gallery 
of the apse, and the portals on the north, 
“le portail Saint-Sixte ” and “le portail du 
‘ Beau-Dieu’ ’’—evoked the indignation of 
the civilized world. But the terse announce- 
ment in The Times of 12 Jan., that in the 
re-bombardment of Soissons forty-two shells 
have fallen on that Cathedral, may call 
forth less seeva indignatio than it deserves, 
just because, perhaps, not a tithe of travellers 
turn aside to visit that little ancient city, 
often the residence of early kings of France, 
in whose Abbey of St. Médard, in the en- 
virons, Clotair was probably buried ; while 
close by, in an overhanging hill, the wretched 
hole may still be seen where Louis le 
Débonnaire was imprisoned by his sons. 





Soissons Cathedral has been called ‘“‘ the 
Salisbury of France.” Externally the com- 
parison is inapt, for with its one rather 
awkwardly placed tower the building cer- 
tainly offers some justification for the quaint 
jest of the proprietor of the well-known shop, 
“* Reims-Touriste,’’ who sold beautiful photo- 
graphs in the old days of “ his ’’ Cathedral, 
and dismissed the name of Soissons to 
intending visitors with an _ indescribable 
shrug of one shoulder, and the exclamation, 
“That humpback !” 

It is the interior which, in its own way, 
not only excels Salisbury, but perhaps all 
others. For Soissons owes nothing to 
sculpture or adornment: dazzlingly white, 
it is a triumph of “line,” an achievement 
of pure and incomparable proportion. The 
south transept was the gem of the whole, 
recalling, without exactly resembling it, 
Seffrid’s Retro-Choir at CHichester. Much 
of the original glass having disappeared, 
the parish church of St. Yved at Braisne 
despoiled herself of her thirteenth-century 
windows, and gave them for the choir of the 
mother church ; henceforth, from the white- 
ness of the fabric, the jewelled gleaming of 
sapphire and carbuncle, like that in the 
Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament at Reims 
and in the Sanctuary of Laon, shone forth 
like gems in a perfect setting. 

In the long list of Germany’s crimes 
against religion and art, the irrevocable loss 
involved in the attack on Soissons Cathedral, 
to say nothing of the beautiful remains near 
by of St. Jean des Vignes, stands out in 
shocking relief. Because it was less known, 
it may have been less widely mourned ; but 
to those who knew and loved it no recom- 
pense can avail for the damage done to that 
flawless, perfect place. 

But can its sacrifice save another? The 
Cathedral* of Laon, with its unique towers, 
with that square choir (gloriously windowed) 
keeping the memory alive of William the 
Englishman, whose influence substituted his 
national form for the usual French apse (the 
latter in itself surely the more beautiful )— 
Laon, in site, and partly in structure akin to 
our own beautiful Lincoln—remains, so far 
as we yet know. But it must be in dire 
danger. Do not Reims and Soissons call to 
the world for fresh protest in the forlorn hope 
that haply Laon might be saved? Should 
their protest fail, at least civilized people 
would not have, through all the future, to 


* Technically, however, Notre Dame de Laon is 
no longer a Cathedral, though still called so, Laon 
having been merged in the diocese of Soissons. 
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reproach themselves for not having tried to 
save treasures which, once destroyed or 
injured, no effort can or could restore. 

Since Laon is a stopping-place on the 
direct Londres-Calais-Béle route, even a 
hasty American motorist of the sort who 
allot a bare half-hour to St. Pierre at 
Beauvais and overlook St. Etienne alto- 
gether could scarcely fail to notice that, 
almost semicircular hill, rising so strangely 
out of the plains of France, crowned with 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame. Laon 
deserves more prolonged attention. It is 
a most interesting little city ; and its ancient 
Hotel de la Hure—there are others, of course 
— is, or, alas! perhaps was, an ideal hostelry 
for the right kind of pilgrim. 

The local historian of the Cathedral, 
M. le Chanoine Bouxir, not vouching for 
the legend of an earlier chapel established 
by the traditional apostle of the Laonnais, 
St. Beatus, claims that, at any rate, a 
Church of St. Mary sheltered the youth of 
St. Rémi, which carries us back securely 
to the fifth century. The date of the 
present building has been a matter of dis- 
pute, but it seems probable that it was 
begun about the middle of the twelfth 
century, and was not finished till the close 
of the first third of the thirteenth. It thus 
coincides in time with the work of St. Hugh 
at Lincoln, comprising the choir and eastern 
transept, and with Lincoln’s nave, planned 
and partly executed by Hugh de Wells and 
finished by Grosseteste. But the interest- 
ing fact of this comparison is that while 
these portions of Lincoln are pure Gothic, 
the early part of Laon is still ‘‘ Romano- 
ogival.”’ 

“The main modification of the original 
plan is the substitution, in the thirteenth 
century, of a square-ended choir for the 
original apse, a feature ascribed by 
Parker to the influence of a bishop, William 
the Englishman, who is supposed also to be 
responsible for the ‘‘ square ends ” common 
in the diocese. Viollet-le-Duc, however, 
attributes it to the dull motive of economy. 
Anyhow,. Laon Jacks the apsidal chevet 
which adorns most French cathedrals. 
While to the student of architecture the 
whole building is full of interest and charm, 
it also appeals most powerfully to less 
technically instructed wanderers. Fortu- 
nate above most in its commanding site, 
it is still more so in its preservation of so 
many of its ancient towers. Reims lost 
four in the fifteenth-century fire, Chartres 
only finished two of its intended eight, but 
five grace Laon. Of the two, infinitely 





light and graceful, crowning the western 
portal the thirteenth - century architect, 
Vilart de Honnecourt, wrote: ‘‘En aucun 
liu oneques tel tor ne vi com est cele de 
Loon” (‘‘ Never anywhere have I seen a 
tower like Laon’s’’). They not only 
charm by their supreme grace, but they 
also bear the effigies of the great white 
bullocks who, standing at the corners, gaze 
benignly down on the low-lying ground, 
whence their patient originals in real life 
dragged the stones for the Cathedral up 
that arduous ascent. 

In the interior an interesting feature is 
to be found in the lateral chapels of the 
nave, now, unfortunately, diverted from 
their proper use, and filled with broken 
sculpture. Those of the choir, however, are 
still devoted to their own purpose; and in 
the first of these, on the Northern side, is 
preserved Laon’s great treasure (removed, 
one hopes, to a place of safety), ‘La Sainte 
Face,’ the Byzantine portrait on wax of our 
Lord sent by Jacques Pantaléon, afterwards 
Pope Urban IV., to his sister, the Abbess 
of Montreuil-en-Thiérache, whence it passed 
later into the Trésor of Laon Cathedral. 
Rescued from the dangers of the Revolution 
by a Laonnais named Lobjoy, it has been 
ever an object of veneration to the faithful 
all through Laon’s peaceful days. On the 
occasion of an ‘ Office de la Sainte Face,’’ 
when the covering is withdrawn, and the 
grave, penctrating Byzantine eyes hold the 
spectator entranced and seem, to pierce his 
very soul, it is hard indeed to believe it is 
just merely human work. As the Vicar- 
General of the Cathedral writes: ‘‘ Si l’on 
s’arréte dans la contemplation de cette 
peinture, il est difficile de ne pas ressentir 
une profonde émotion.”’ 

Space does not permit more than men- 
tion of the sculpture, especially that of 
the pillar capitals, of the beauty and 
interest of the triforium gallery above the 
ambulatory, and of the cathedral - like 
Church of St. Martin at the other end of 
the city. The poignant fact for lovers of 
French Gothic in general, and of Laon in 
particular, is that all this lies at the mercy 
of the desecrators of the glory of Reims and 
the perfection of Soissons. 

Can civilized people really do nothing 
(belligerents’ protests would, perhaps, be 
futile)—nothing at all—to bring home to the 
Teutonic mind that after such deeds the 
end of the war will not mark the end of 

yermany’s shame ? Can America, ¢.g., say 
nothing effectual? The Americans are 
surely not wholly nor best represented by 
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the scampering tourists who “do” a 
cathedral in the time they might suitably 
enough devote to lunch ? 

Unfortunately, Laon has its great citadel 
abutting, so dangerously now, on Notre 
Dame, charming as the prospect was in 
peaceful days. ‘The little city has a delight 
of another kind. 'To English entomologists, 
who, if they would see ‘* swallow-tails ’’ at 
large, must convey themselves to ‘ TFive- 
Miles-from-Anywhere,”” and thence nego- 
tiate the morass and matted undergrowth 
of Wicken Fen, it may seem mere luxury, 
yet so it is, that at Laon the stroller-at- 
ease along the paths outside the fortress 
may see them playing about in the sunshine, 
flashing forth radiance and grace against 
the sombre threats of those high - built 
ramparts. What a view, too, the mere 
landscape lover can find from the southern- 
most of these promenades right across the 
plains of France to great forests far away ! 
Yet, to gratify the insane ambition of a 
clique, all this is only a part of the beauty 
and joy which lie in daily jeopardy. 

ae 





WORDSWORTH AND SHELLEY. 


THE influence of Wordsworth on Shelley 
has been noted frequently by students of 
English literature. Several critics—includ- 
ing H. 8. Salt in the ‘Shelley Primer’ 
(Shelley Society Papers), Dowden in his 
‘Life,’ L. Winstanley in ‘Shelley as a 
Nature Poet,’ and W. J. Alexander in his 
edition of Shelley’s poems (Athenzeum Press 
Series), have pointed out common lines and 
phrases, images employed by both, and pas- 
sages that show a marked parity of mood or 
idea.* The following passages, although no 
note is made of them in any edition, seem to 
show parallels in thought or expression close 
enough for remark. 

A comparison of Wordsworth’s ‘To a 
Cuckoo ’ (written in 1804) and Shelley’s ‘ To 
a Skylark’ reveals an influence of diction 
as well as spirit. Compare the manner of 





* For general treatment see L. Winstanley in 
‘* Englische Studien,” vol. xxxiv. pp. 25-7, and 
note. Instances referred to above include 
‘ Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,’ 50-51, 73 ff., com- 
pared with ‘ Ode on Intimations of Immortality,’ 
43-6; ‘ Adonais,’ 480-81, with ibid., st. v.3 
‘ Alastor,’ 5438 ff., and ‘Prometheus Unbound,’ 
II. 1 and 2, with ‘ Prelude,’ xiv. 40 ff. 

+ H. S. Salt (p. 50) says that Shelley’s ‘To a 
Skylark’ should be read with Wordsworth’s 
ge by the same title. The two poems seem to 
ye similar only in subject. 





address and the tone of language and 
feeling in 
O blithe new-comer, I have heard, 


I hear thee and rejoice. 
O cuckoo! Shall I call thee Bird 


Or but a wandering voice ? 1 ff. 
and 
Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! 
Bird thou never wert, 1 ff. 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just 
begun.... 15 
Also 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 16 
And thou wert still a hope, a love ; 
Still longed for, never seen.... 20-21 


with 
Thou art unseen, but vet I hear thy shrill a a 
oO 


The resemblances are obvious. But there 
are other parallels in the two poems. Both 
poets allude to the voice of the bird, though 
in different relations. Each links thoughts 
of the unseen singer with thoughts of 
spring. Wordsworth calls the cuckoo 
“darling of the Spring,”’ and Shelley says 
that the music of the lark surpasses “‘ sound 
of vernal showers.’’ Moreover, the ideas of 
receiving inspiration are much alike. Shelley 
in such lines as 
Teach us, Sprite or Bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine : 
and F 

Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
carried the idea much further than Words- 
worth; but the original conception of the 
bird as teacher belongs to the older poet. 


Another similarity appears in the thought 
of the two passages following line 1206, 
bk. iv., of ‘The Excursion,’ and line 76 of 
‘Mont Blane.’ Here both poets not only 
express the idea that the wilderness can 
speak, but also declare that only those 
with “ understanding hearts ”’ can interpret 
rightly the teaching of nature. 

...-Pierce the gloom of her majestic woods ; 
Where living things and things inanimate 

Do speak,.... 

With inarticulate language....For the man 
Who, in this spirit, communes with the Forms 
Of Nature, who with understanding heart 
Both knows and loves such objects as excite 
No morbid passions....Needs must feel 

The joy of that pure principle of love.... 


The wilderness has a mysterious tongue 

Which teaches awful doubt—or faith so mild, 
So solemn, so serene, that man may be, 

But for such faith, with nature reconciled ; 
Thou hast a voice, great Mountain, to repeal 
Large codes of fraud and woe; not understood 
By all, but which the wise, and great, and good 
Interpret, or make felt, or deeply feel. 
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We know Shelley’s philosophy of nature 
differed somewhat from that of Wordsworth. 
But the spirit and diction of the lines below, 
from ‘ Hellas,’ are very Wordsworthian, and 
are reminiscent of ‘Tintern Abbey.’ Com- 
pare 

A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts, 
And rolls through all things. 


‘Tintern Abbey,’ 90 ff. 
and 
....that earth enwrapped 
Less in the beauty of its tender light 
‘Than in an atmosphere of living spirit 
Which interpenetrating all the.... 
-..-it rolls from realm to realm 


And age to age, and in its ebb and flow 
Impels the generations.... 
‘ Hellas,’ 20 ff. 


In tempest of the omnipotence of God 
Which sweeps through all things. 102 ff. 
WALTER GRAHAM. 
Columbia University. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
HOLCROFT. 
(See 11 S. x. 1, 43, 83, 122, 163, 205, 244, 
284, 323, 362, 403, 442, 484; xi. 4, 43.) 


1801. ‘‘ Herman and Dorothea. A Poem, from 
the German of Goethe, By Thomas Holcroft. 


London: Printed for T. N. Longman and 

O. Rees, Paternoster Row, By Biggs and 

ro en Bristol, 1801.’ Octavo, xxii+4+4— 
pp. 


This, one of the fruits of the Hamburg 
visit, was noticed in The Monthly Review, 
December, 1802 (39: 383), and in The 
British Critic for December, 1801 (18: 591). 
The only reprint of which I have record is 
the following :—- 

““Herman and Dorothea. A poem from the 
German of Goethe. By Thomas Holcroft. 
Richmond: Printed at the Enquirer Press, 
1805.”” Small octavo, xiv-+4-4+-3-133 pp. 
Richmond, Virginia, must have been quite 

a publishing centre, for I find as early as 

1789 the following at Richmond (cf. ‘‘ Ame- 

rican Bibliography, by Charles Evans. 

Chicago: 1912,” vol. vi. p. 445; vol. vii. 

p. 424) :— 

JOHN DIXON, Printer and Publisher. John Dixon 
and Thomas Nicolson, 1780-81; Dixon and 
Holt, 1783-5; Dixon and Holt, Printers to 
this Commonwealth, 1786-7; John Dixon, 
Printer to this Commonwealth, 1787-8. 

Joun Duniop, Printer and Publisher. John 
Dunlop and James Hayes, Printers to the 
Commonwealth, near the Treasury, 1782-6. 





JAMES HAYES, Printer and Publisher. J. Hayes 
at his Office, near the Governor’s, 1786. 

JoHN Hunter Hott, Printer. Dixon and Holt 
(q.v.), 1783-7." 

THoMAS NICOLSON, Printer and Publisher. Dixon 
and Nicolson, 1780-81; Nicolson and Prentis, 
1781-5 ; Thomas Nicolson, 1785-9. 

R. VILUIERS, Author-Bookseller, 1788. 

W. ALLEN, Printer. At Mr. Hayes’ Office, near 
the Governor’s, 1786 (q.v.). 

T. BREND, Bookseller. 1789. 

AUGUSTINE Davis, Printer and Publisher. Aug. 
Davis, at the Post-Office, near the Bridge, 
1786-9. 

WILLIAM PRENTIS, Printer. 
1781-5 (q.v.). 

With so much publishing activity it is not, 

then, surprising to find an edition of Hol- 

croft. But the subject of The Enquirer 

Press still proves elusive. Cotton’s ‘ Typo- 

graphical Gazetteer,’ ser. 2, p. 278, says 

there was a weekly paper in Richmond in 

1810. This was probably The Richmond 

Enquirer, vol. i. beginning in 1804. 

Mr. H. J. Eckenrode, Archivist at the 

Virginia State Library, Richmond, Va., 

writes to me as follows :— 


“The translation of ‘ Hermann and Dorothea ’ 
printed by The Enquirer Press in 1805 does not 
appear to have been copyrighted. It is likely 
that The Enquirer bought the sheets and simplv 

ut on its imprint, though it may have set up the 
ormes too. I cannot vouch for this, but I am 
under the impression that The Enquirer did not 
do much original book-publishing. 

“The first issue of the paper was on May 9, 
1804, and the last in 1877. The publication was 
continuous with the exception of the period from 
April to October, 1865—for these five months it 
was suspended. In its later career it was con- 
solidated with Zhe Examiner, and came out 
under the title of Enquirer and Examiner. It 
was at first and for many years a_ bi-weekly 
pasos, but some time before the war it 

ecame a daily, and so continued until the end, 
though it also published special bi-weekly edi- 
tions for country circulation. This library has 

a pretty complete file of The Enquirer, and there 

is another file in the Library of Congress which 

has some breaks.” 

There is, though, the following from the 
same publishing house as the original im- 
print of the translation :— 

“Hermann and Dorothea: a Tale. Translated 
from the German of Goethe. London: Printed 
for Longman, Hurst, Rees, and Orme, Pater- 
noster-Row, By Mercier and Co. Northuinber- 
land-Court, Strand. 1805.’ Duodecimo, front. 
+xii+1-142 pp. 

This has me much perplexed. It came from 

the same publishers as the one assigned to 

Holcroft, and even from the Mercier press 

in which Holcroft was at that time interested. 

And, strange to say, they bear the same 

engraving as a frontispiece: the blank- 

verse edition has it marked, ‘“‘ Published as 


Nicolson and Prentis, 
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the Act directs by Longman & Rees London 
21% May 1801,” and the prose version has 
its frontispiece marked, ‘‘ Published as the 
Act directs by Longman & C®. London 
21% May 1805.” Otherwise the engravings 
are the same. The “ Advertisement”? may 
help us :— 

“The Public are already acquainted with the 
Poem of Hermann and Dorothea; written by the 
celebrated Goethe, and translated into blank 
verse by Mr. Holcroft. It is replete with beauties 
of every kind: but the extreme simplicity of 
manners and of incident, which prevails through- 
out, is a defect in the eye of some English readers ; 
who have not been accustomed to see the common 
occurrences of life written in the language of the 
Muses. This consideration occasioned the present 
translation, in prose, to be undertaken ; in which 
a style and method are observed totally different 
from the original: and the translator has en- 
deavoured, without essentially deviating from 
Goethe, to tell a plain and connected tale; by 
adding little phrases which seemed to rise out 
of the story, and making other trifling alterations. 
Little touches to this effect have been given to 
the characters of the hero and heroine, and trivial 
deviations have been made. The host and 
hostess are likewise rather varied in some parts 3 
and the pastor and apothecary are here and there 
slightly touched upon. The translator also has 
somewhat extended the tale at the conclusion, 
because, though an abrupt manner of ending may 
be a beauty in poetry, it is certainly a defect in 
prose ; and if the translation had adhered to the 
original in this instance, particularly, it would 
have deviated from the plan here adopted.” 

We find in the ‘Memoirs’ (p. 229) the 
following :— 

“Mr. Holcroft, while abroad, translated his 

[Goethe’s] poem of Hermann and Dorothea. 
A note from the author to the translator on this 
subject will be found among the letters at the 
end of the volume.” 
But the letter was evidently one of that 
elusive fourth manuscript volume which 
was never published (‘ Memoirs,’ p. viii), 
and which Mr. W. C. Hazlitt says was 
offered to his father and declined (‘ The 
Hazlitts,’ Edinburgh, 1911, p. 434n.). This 
is very unfortunate, as there might have 
been some light on this prose translation. 

The engravings opposite p. 3 of the 
verse and p. 5 of the prose translation are 
also similar in every detail, save the legend 
concerning the publication “as the Act 
directs,’ and the quoted lines which accom- 
pany the illustration. 

At any rate, whatever we may see in these 
coincidences of illustrations, my strongest 
reasons for attributing the 1805 edition to 
Holcroft arise from a simultaneous reading 
of the original and the two translations. 
Of course the translations are bound to be 
similar. But I found many free renderings, 
far from the literal reading of the German, 





repeated from the verse into the prose 
translation, as well as many characteristic 
phrases. 

So, having arranged the evidence, and 
having read the books, I can only state that, 
in my opinion, both the prose and the verse 
translations are Holcroft’s. 


1801. ‘ The Escapes; or, The Water Carrier.’ 
This was a musical piece produced at 
Covent Garden, 14 Oct., 1801, with Fawcett 
and Incledon in the leading rdéles. It was 
well received, but has never been printed. 
Genest says (7: 548) that it was acted twelve 
times. Reference to the piece is to be found 
in the ‘Memoirs’ (p. 235) and Oulton (ed. 
1818, 2: 96). ELBRiIpGe CoLBy. 
Columbia University, New York City. 


(To be continued.) 





INSCRIPTIONS IN THE 
ANCIEN CIMETIERE, MENTONE. 


(See 11 S. x. 326, 383, 464, 504.) 


FOURTH TERRACE. LEFT SIDE, BEGINNING AT 


FAR END. 


287. Grace Elizabeth, w. of Harry A. Ewan, 
Wellington, N. Zealand, d. 23 March, 1896, a. 27. 

288. Neville Wells Cole, b. July 24, 1865, 
d. April 2, 1876. Elizabeth Wells Cole, b. Aug. 14, 
1862, d. April, 1876. 

289. Charlotte, 4th dau. of Admiral Sir Henry 
Prescott, d. June 27, 1876. LP. 

290. Colonel Meadows Taylor, C.S.I., d. May 13, 
1876, a. 66. 

[The ‘D.N.B.’ states that Meadows Taylor's 
full name was Philip Meadows Taylor, and that 
he was born on 25 Sept., 1808, and died at Men- 
tone on 13 May, 1876. If the date of birth given 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ is correct, Meadows Taylor was 
67 at the time of his death.] 

291. Jane Abbay, dau. of Benjamin and Jane 
Hobson, b. at Hong Kong, Sept. 22, 1844, d. 
March 26, 1876. 

292. Alexander Maclean, d. Feb. 7, 1876, a. 34. 

293. Anna Maitland, w. of George Cheetham 
Churchill, Esq., of London, d. Jan. 2, 1867, a 61. 

294. Alicia, w. of William Powis, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister, d. Dec. 6, 1866. 

295. John Gandy, of Philadelphia, Pa., d. 
Nov. 6, 1866. 

296. Robert Burdon, Capt. 13th Hussars, 5th s. 
of George and Elizabeth Burdon, b. at Heddon 
House, Northd., d. May 18, 1866. _ 

297. James Lewis Siordet, b. Sept. 20, 1829, 
d. Dec. 22, 1912. 

298. Duncan Archibald McNeill, d. 31 March, 
1866, a. 25. 

299. Eliza Anne Georgiana, dau. of the late 
Joseph Kinnaird Murphy and Elizabeth his w., 
of West—a, Yorks, d. March 24, 1866, a. 26. 

300. Matilda Mary Anne Crosse, d. March 6, 
1866, a. 27. The Rev. R. Crosse, Rector of 
Ockham, Surrey, b. 30 Ap., 181(2), killed by 
the fall of a rock, 4 Dec., 1871. 
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301. Sophia Elizabeth yg % in Cheltenham, 
March 2, 1833, d. Feb. 23, 1 
“aa Joseph Meyer Smith. “a 40, d. 24 Jan., 


My — Bennett, of London, d. Jan. 15, 
jp Be 

304. Marion, w. of Alexander S. Finlay, of 
Oastle Toward, Argyleshire, d. 27 Jan., 1865, a. 46. 

306. Lady Isabel Proby, d. Jan. 10, 1866. 

306. Alice, eldest dau. of the late George Bogle, 
Esq., d. at St. Dalmas, Aug. 26, 1866, a. 20. 

307. John Holdsworth, of Eccles, Manchester, 
d. at Ramle, Alexandria, 5th of lst month, 1870, 
a. 59. Samuel, eldest s. of John and Martha 
Poa Tay of Eccles, d. 28th of 3rd month, 

9, a . 

308. Henry Dryerre, Poet, Musician, Journalist, 
d. 31 March, 1905. 

~ John Lloyd Corkhill, d. March 4, 1898, 
as 

310. Ida Augusta, w. of Holger Sorensen, Ny- 
borg, Denmark, d. 25 Nov., 1900, a. 26. 

311. Richard Evans Spencer, of the Old House, 
Llandaff, b. at Wedmore, Som., 4 Oct., 1834, d. at 
Monte Carlo, 21 Feb., 1901. 

312. Sarah Augusta, wid. of Dr. Robert 
Bernard, Hon. Surgeon to Queen Victoria, Dep. 
Insp.-Gen., R.N., dau. of the late Capt. Herbert 
Clifford, R.N., d. 14 March, 1901, a. 73 

313. A. C. de Borring, b. at Cpomaeiis 1845, 
d. Oct. 19, 1907. 

FIFTH AND LOWEST TERRACE. 

314. Elinor Isabel Blackett-Ord, b. Dec. 30, 
1850, d. April 21, 1895. 

315. John Povey, d. Dec. 9, 1865, a. 23. 

316. William Nicholls, d. 29 Dec., 1864, a. 72. 

317. John Jeayes, B.A., of Christ Church, 
Oxford, form. of Rugby School, eldest s. of Luke 
Jeayes, Rugby, b. 28 Nov., 1836, drowned at 
Mentone, 5 May, 1864, nobly endeavouring to 
save the life of his pupil. Ann Spragg, d. Feb. 25, 
1898, a. 76. [? A separate inscription.] 

318. Charles 8S. Bowyer, d. Dec. 11, 1864, a. 33. 

319. Elizabeth Ada Capper, b. Jan. 8, 1864, 
d. April 20, 1864. 

320. James Alexander, s. of William Grieve, of 
Branxholm Park, Hawick, Scotland, b. 26 Aug., 
1841, d. 13 March, 1864. 

321, Eleanor Rachel Reed, b. at Capra, Mona- 
ghan, June 7, 1837, d. Jan. 16, 1864. 

322. Mortimer Slater, 3rd _s. of the late Walter 
Crafton Smith, of Zagrad, Fiume, Austria, b. at 
Fiume, 2 May, 1842, d. 24 Dec., 1863. 

323. Adela, w. of Thomas O. Hall, d. 2 April, 
1896, a. 41. 

BIRST TERRACE AND PLATEAU. 

324. Flavie Richard, b. May, 1863, d. 1898. 
Richard Nestor Richard, bro. of above, b. Oct. 24, 
1853, d. May 14, 1909. Also their mother, wid. 
of Anthime Richard, b. Dec. 2, 1830, d. June 17, 


12. 

325. Elizabeth G. Anne Skaife, of Montreal, 
Oanada, d. 5 Dec., 1867. 

326. Henry Joseph Alleyn, b. at Clonakilty, 
Oork, d. 10 Jan., 1880. 

327. Frank E. Tobin, d. Dec. 12, 1874, a. 26; 


Mary Ellen Tobin, d. at Pisa, Feb. 28, 1871, a. 20, 
children of William and Eliza Tobin, of Brooklyn, 
New York. 
328. Franklin H. Delano, d. Dec. 23, 1893. 
w. Laura A. Delano, d. 15 June, 1902. 


His 





329. Mary Josephine Walker, d. Feb. 21, 1891, 
a. 43. 

330. Ferdinand Gustav Studt, b. June 2, 1845, 
in Schweidnitz, Silesia; lived 40 years in New 
York; d. March 27, 1906, at Mentone. 

331. Major Bernard Hector Westby, d. 3 March, 


1883 
gis Kate Seary, veuve Richardson, d. 12 April, 


9333. John, eldest surviving s. of —_ Sparks, 
Esq., of Clifton Hall, Cumberland, d. March 12, 
1862, a. 34. 

334. Francis, eldest s. of the late Hon. Sir T. N. 
Talfourd, a. 34, d. March 9, 1862. 

335. Susan Katherine, w. of William George 
Barton, Esq., of Bromborough, Cheshire, 3rd dau. 
of William Hulbert Sheppard, Esq., Frome, Somt., 
d. 27 Nov., 1862, a. 30. 

336. Emily Frances Roosilie Morgan, only dau. 
of the late Rev. Allen Morgan, of Nant y Deri, 
Mon., and co. Wexford, Ireland, d. 22 Feb. —, 
a. 21. [Covered with rubbish. ] 

G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 


17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 
(To be continued.) 





Maria CATHERINE, LADY BLANDFORD.— 
Mr. Stuart J. Reid in ‘John and Sarah, 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough ’ (a book 
to which the present Duke supplies an 
Introduction), says, on p. 434, that William, 
Marquis of Blandford, who died at Oxford 
in August, 1731, had married a Dutch lady, 
‘* who, it may be stated in passing, did not 
long survive her husband.” This is not so. 

Maria Catherine D’ Jong, widow of William, 
Marquis of Blandford, married secondly Sir 
William Wyndham, who died in 1740. She 
died in 1779, aged 90. She had a house at 
Richmond, which she left to her sister, Lady 
Denbigh. See note 1 to ‘The Journal of 
Lady Mary Coke,’ i. 36. 

A. FRANCIS STEUART. 

79, Great King Street, Edinburgh. 


Renton Nicuorson.—This founder and 
editor of the scurrilous periodical The Town 
is quite a familiar figure in the social history 
of the early nineteenth century. His auto- 
biography is of some use for references to 
resorts and localities he frequented. It was 
ficst published by George Vickers under the 
title of ‘The Lord Chief Baron Nicholson : 
an Autobiography,’ and the distinguished 
Edinburgh bookseller from whom I pur- 
chased my copy clearly lacked discernment 
and humour when he catalogued it as a 
legal item. A later issue—possibly the 
remaining sheets with a new title-page— 
was “published for the Proprietors” in 
1843 as ‘‘ Autobiography of a Fast Man. 
By Renton Nicholson (Best Lord Chief 
Baron).”’ ALECK ABRAHAMS, 
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“ LUTHERAN. ’’—In the recent controversy 
about the prophecies attributed to Brother 
Johannes one writer declared the nam? 
“* Lutheran ”’ to be an anachronism in 1600, 
but, of course, it is much older. Thus, e.g., 
I have before m2 the second part of the 
*Commentarii’ of Ascanio Centorio, pub- 
lished at Venice in 1570, in which we find 
the following expressions: ‘‘ Books printed 
by Lutherans,” ‘‘ Lutheran sect,” “‘ Lutheran 
lady,” ‘‘ Scotland becomes Lutheran,” &c. 

L. L. K. 


“ PORPHYROGENITUS.” — The original 
meaning of this word will, perhaps, always 
be in doubt. The quotations given in the 
‘New English Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘ Porphyro- 
genite,’ are 1614, Selden; 1619, Purchas; 
1662, Heylin, &c. Selden and Purchas give 
the “born in the Porphyry palace ” deriva- 
tion; while Heylin says that the word comes 
from the fact that the Imperial princes, at 
their first coming into the world, were wrapt 
in purple. 

_ Perhaps what was written by an arch- 
bishop of the Greek Church about 240 years 
ago is worthy of consideration. I refer to 
Joseph Georgirenes, Archbishop of Samos, 
for som? meagre particulars of whom see 
118. x. 450, 493 :-— 


x Of all the Isles of the Archipelago, this 
(Nicaria] only admits of no mixture with 
strangers in Marriage, nor admits any stranger 
to settle with them: They being, as they pretend, 
all descended of the Imperial Blood of the 
Porphyrogenneti, must not stain their noble 
Blood with inferiour Matches, or mixtures with 
Choriats,* or Peasants, for so they term all the 
other Islanders. Porphyrogenniti, were those of 
the Blood Royal, in the Days of the Greek 
Emperours, so call’d, from their wearing of Purple, 
which was a Badge of Royalty, and allow’d only 
to Princes of the Blood ; and not from an house 
call’d Porphyra, where the Empresses were wont 
to lie in. But Purple was throughout the East, 
the known Badge of Royalty. Hence came that 
unsanctify’d Wit, and learned’st Writer that ever 
ps oa the the Christian Religion with his Pen, to be 
call’d Porphyrius: For his true name in the 
Language of Syria, his native country, was 
Malchus, or King ; but the Greeks did paraphrase 
it Porphyrius, or Purple-robed; that being a 
Colour peculiar to Kings.’’—* A Description of the 
Present State of Samos, Nicaria, Patmos, and 
Mount Athos. By Joseph Georgirenes, Arch- 
Bishop of Samos. Now living in London. 
Translated by one that knew the Author in 
Constantinople.” London, 1678, pp. 66, 67. 


Nicaria was ‘‘ under the Jurisdiction of 
the Arch-Bishop of Samos” (p. 54). The 
book is dedicated to James, Duke of York, 





* Xwpidrys is a familiar word in modern Greek, 
meaning “‘a villager, a peasant.” Cf. xwpirns in 
ancient Greek. 





who in the dedication in Greek is styled 
toppupoyevvntos. In the English version 
this word is rendered ‘of Royal Birth.” 

The following is the exordium of the 
presumably original dedication :— 

T¢ tyndromperertatp te Kau roppupoyev- 
wiry dpxdvre Kupiv, kupiy "LaxdBy TE Hyepove 
THs peyadord ews ’EBopdxov, 6 Tav dpxtepewv 
€Adurros Ldpov "lurid 6 Tewpyepryvys tare- 
ViyY TporKvVyOLW aroveLw. 

It is given thus in the English dedication :-— 

“To the Most High Prince of Royal Birth, 
James, Duke of York, &c. Joseph Georgirenes of 
Samos, The least of Arch-Bishops, offers his most 
Humble Reverence.” 

Liddell and Scott’s ‘ Lexicon,’ 7th ed., 1883, 
has ‘‘ zoppupo-yévvyntos, born in the purple, 
a term of the Byzantine Court for @ 
child born to the reigning emperor.” In 
Josephi Laurentii ‘ Amalthea Onomastica,’ 
Luce, 1640, I find ‘“ Porphyrogenetes, in 
purpura genitus, patre Imperatore.” Fac- 
ciolati gives “‘ Patre Imperatore natus ” in 
his ‘ Verba partim Greca Latine scripta..... 
a nobis improbata, et expulsa.’ 

Seeing that yevvyrés means “ begotten ” 
as well as “ born,” may not roppupoyevvytos 
be properly interpreted ‘‘ begotten in the 
purple ” or “ purple [Imperially] begotten ” ? 
tibbon in his ‘Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,’ chap. xlviii., favours the 


Porphyry Palace derivation. 
RosBeRtT PIERPOINT. 


MorTIMER'S MARKET, TOTTENHAM 
Court Roap.—I am indebted to Mr J. W. 
Avant for the following interesting details 
concerning this curious little purlieu, 
which is situated on the east side of the 
Tottenham Court Road between University 
and Francis Streets, and running through 
into Huntley Street. Tottenham Court 
Road is undergoing such extensive altera- 
tions that it is not improbable that Morti- 
mer’s Market will, before long, vanish into 
obscurity. 

Mortimer’s Market appears to have been 
built about 1781, for a newspaper dated 
29 August of that year reads :— 

“The ground on which the new market is to be 
built, on the east side of Tottenham Court Road, is 
the property of Mr. Mortimer, member for Shaftes- 
bury.” 

Behind the market (which was also 
called Mortimer’s Folly) were fields named 
Mortimer’s Fields, in which was a large 
pond, where many drowning fatalities 
occurred. The row of shops on the east 
side of Tottenham Court Road was formerly 
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oceupied by a row of houses with front 
gardens. These houses were known as the 
‘** Terrace,’ and were occupied by people 
of some repute in those days. John Dance, 
the architect, lived at No. 4. John Walker, 
of dictionary fame, is also said to have lived 
here; also Hincheliff, the sculptor. ‘‘ Old 
Patch,’ a noted scoundrel, lived at No. 3. 
A most interesting account, by Mr. Am- 
brose Heal, of the old Georgian farm-house 
in the Tottenham Court Road appeared in 
the last publication of the London and 
Middle-ex Archeological Society. 
REGINALD JACOBS. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


* Cocan’s Eprrion or Appison’s ‘MiIs- 
CELLANEOUS WorKS.’——Editors of Addison 
(e.g., Bohn, vi. 585) refer to an edition of his 
‘Miscellaneous Works’ printed for Cogan 
in 1750, and said to have been published in 
London. I have not been able to find a 
copy of this book, and I should be very 
grateful to any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ who would 
tell me where it may be seen. 
A. C. GUTHKELCH. 
University of London, King's College. 


DUFFERIN: ‘ LETTERS FROM HicH LartrI- 
TUDES.’ —I should be grateful to any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ who could help to elucidate any 
of the following points—(the page - numbers 
are those of the ‘‘World’s Classics” edi- 
tion) :— 


1, “ I told him how in ancient days three warriors 
came from green Ierne, to dwell in the wild glens 
of Cowal and Lochow—how one of them, the swart 
Breachdan, all for the love of blue-eyed Kila, swam 
the Gulf,” &c. (p. 5).—Where may one read of 
— and what had he to do with the Camp- 

ells ? 

2. ‘‘The vale of Ksechasan, to which, on the 
evening betore his execution, the Earl wrote such 
touching verses”’ (p. 7). — Where may the verses 
be found ” 

3. The ‘‘seven men of Moidart” (p. 9). 

4, “‘ The sea-captain, who, slipping from between 
his two opponents, left them to blaze away at each 
other the long night through ”’ (p. 39). 

5. What is a ‘* horn-headed”’ tent ? (p. 61). 

6. “Three arrows shot bravely forward would 
have probably resulted in the discovery of a trap- 
door with an iron ring” (p. 72)—What is the 
allusion ? 

7. Who was the skipper who turned back “ after 
sailing for several hours with a fair wind towards 
the land, and, finding himself no nearer to it than 





at first, concluded that some loadstone rock be- 
neath the sea must have attracted the keel of his 
ship and kept her stationary ”? (p, 189). 

8 “Rhin, the goddess of the sea” (p. 216).—In 
what mythology ? 

I am unable to trace the following quo- 
tations in the book :— 

9. This very morn I’ve felt the sweet surprise 

Of unexpected lips on sealéd eyes (p. 83). 

10. ‘‘ Dyspepsia and her fatal train ’’ (p. 97). 

1l. ‘Nord —oder Siid! wenn nur die Seelen 
gliihen !” (p. 229). 

12. “*Populous with young men, striving to be 
alone’—as Tom Hood describes it to have Bed in 
a certain sentimental passage’ (p. 242). 

13. But glancing shields 

Hide the green fields (p. 245). 

14. ‘‘ Every one with whom you converse, and 
every place wherein you tarry awhile, giveth some- 
what to you, and taketh somewhat away, either 
for evil or for good” (p. 260).—Dufferin suggests 
Fuller as the author. 

F. A. CAvVENAGH. 


BONINGTON : PICTURE OF GRAND CANAL, 
Venice.—In vol. ii. of Redgrave’s ‘ Century 
of Painters,’ and on p. 463, there is mention 
made of a picture by R. P. Bonington, 
entitled ‘The Grand Canal and Salute 
Church, Venice,’ which was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1827. 

Can any of your readers tell me what 
became of this painting, and where it is 
now ? Cc. T. G 

23, Waterford Street, Dublin. 


Recree ror A Copyina-Pap.—I wonder 
if any of your readers could kindly aid me to 
recover a recipe for the above,to be used 
with hektograph ink. The ingredients were 
simply gelatine, glycerine, sugar, and water ; 
and the result was an extremely serviceable 
article of the kind. J. WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

Mepat or Grorar III.—I have been 
shown a token or medal with milled edges, 
rather smaller than a shilling, inscribed : 
obverse, ‘‘ Georgius ITI. Dei Gratia,” with the 
King’s head; reverse, *‘In Memory of the 
Good Old Days, 1788,” with the national arms. 
Can any one say if this is likely to have been 
issued officially ? And what does it com- 
memorate ? ROLAND AUSTIN. 

Gloucester. 

THe Great Harry.-—Is it known how it 
happened that this ship ‘‘sank in the sea 
and vanished in a moment’? Dean Stan- 
ley in ‘Memorials of Westminster Abbey,’ 
8th ed., p. 139, quotes Fuller as his authority 
for the statement. In Brewer's ‘ Dictionary ’ 
it is said that the ship was burnt in 1553. 

STAPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 
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Woonnovsr, SHOEMAKER AND PorT.— 
Mrs. Piozzi reports ‘“‘ the celebrity of Mr. 
Woodhouse, a shoemaker, whose verses were 
at that time the subject of common dis- 
course.” It was to this fortunate mortal 
that Johnson addressed the famous words, 
“Give nights and days to Addison if you 
mean to be a good writer, and, what is of 
more worth, an honest man.”’ (Can any one 
oblige me with particulars of his writings, 
lend me any of them to look over, or tell 
me anything more about him ? 

M. IL. R. Bresvan. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


‘GuipE To IrisH Fiction.’ (See ante, 
pp. 47, 68.)—I am engaged upon the second 
edition of my ‘ Guide to Irish Fiction,’ the 
first edition of which appeared in 1910 
(Longmans). I have a list of novels of 
Irish interest about which I have not yet 
heen able to obtain any information. I 
should be grateful to any readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
who would send me particulars of these 
hooks, or communicate with me direct, so 
that I might write to them personally and 
invite their kind co-operation. I should 
also be most grateful to any who happen to 
possess copies of my first edition, if they 
would point out any mistakes and omissions 
in it. 

McGovern.—Imelda, or Retribution : a Romance 
Kilkee. 

McIntosh.—The Last Forward. 

McLean (A. J.).—Eman More. 

_ MacLeod and Thomson.—Songs and Tales of 

St. Columba and his Age. 

! ee (J. C.).—Tales of Ireland and the 
rish. 

Mapother.—The Donalds: an Irish Story. 

Markham.—The Avenged Bride: a Tale of the 
Glens of Antrim. 

Maturin.—The Wild Irish Boy. 

Montgomery.—Mervyn Grey, or Life 


of 


in the 


Moore.—The Family of Glencarra: a Tale of the 
Irish Rebellion. 

O’Byrne.—The Sisters and Green Magic. 

O'Kelly. —Blind Maureen, and Other Stories. 

O’Neill (J.).—Handerahan the Fairy Man. 

Parnell.—Maurice and Bergetta, or the Priest of 


Rahery. 

Pelham.—Sheila Donovan : a Priest’s Love Story. 

Percival.—The Irish Dove. 

Porter (A. M.).—Honor O’Hara. 

Power, Miss, Countess of Blessington.—Country 
Quarters: a Novel. 

Prevost.—Le Doyen de Kellerine. 

SterpHEen J. Brown, 8.J. 

Milltown Park, Dublin. 

[The Countess of Blessington’s ‘Country Quar- 
ters’ is noticed in the account of her in the 
*D.N.B.,’ 8.v. Blessington. ] 


(To be continued.) 





AutTnors or PoEMS WANTED.—- 
(1) Beginning 
There’s an isle far off under India’s skies, 
Where the mariner oft at eve descries . . 
Ending 
And the giant sea had his own again. 
(2) Beginning 
The dismal yew and cypress tall 
Wave o’er the churchyard lone. 
Ending 
Hoarse-dashing rolls the salt sea wave 
Over our perished darling’s grave. 
(3) Beginning 
Of some the dust is Irish earth— 
Among their own they rest. 
Ending 
Is all that remains of the Irish Brigade. 
J. G. 8. 


RicHarp Neve.—Is anything known of 
the author of “The City and Countrey 
Purchaser, and Builder’s Dictionary: or 
the Compleat Builder’s Guide....By T. N. 
Philomath. London, 1703,” 288 pp., 8vo ? 
Second and third editions were issued in 
1726 and 1736, the title-page of each giving 
the author’s name in full as “‘ Richard Neve, 
Philomath” ; and the third havinga Preface 
in which the latter is more than once named 
as author, and as having,“ by great Industry, 
by personal Enquiry, and by long experi- 
ence,” procured materials for the work, 
which had, in 1736, ‘‘ been deriv’d down by 
lawful purchase, and valuable considerations, 
to the present Proprietors.” 

Neve seems to have been especially con- 
versant with the building trade as carried on 
in Sussex, and in a less degree in Kent, and 
also well acquainted with similar work in 
London, giving detailed directions for varied 
operations, and many specimen bills of 
charges. I find nothing of Richard Neve in 
books of reference, except a mention, in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, of the death, on 
11 April, 1764, of ‘ Richard Neve, Esq., at 
Bath,’ which may, or may not, be applic- 
able. A ‘Richard Neve” appears as 
author of ‘‘'The Merry Companion; or, 
Delights for the Ingenious... .composed 
for the innocent Diversion of Youth,” 
London, 1716; second edition, 1721; but 
I doubt if the laborious compiler of the 
technical work of 1703 was the same hand 
that put together the last-named book, 
which seéms in places scarcely adapted 
to “innocent Diversion of Youth.” The 
British Museum ‘Catalogue of Engraved 
British Portraits,’ 1912, refers to a woodcut 
portrait of ‘“ Robert Neve, juggler,” in a 
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frontispiece to ‘The Merry Companion,’1721 ; 
and ‘ Bromley’s Engraved British Portraits,’ 
1793, has a similar entry; so that some 
confusion seems to exist, in which I hardly 
think the ‘“‘ Philomath ”’ writer is concerned. 
W. B. H. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—-Can 
any reader tell me the author of the follow- 
ing i— 

Sure there are poets that did never dream 
pee Parnassus, nor did taste the stream 
Of Helicon, and therefore we suppose 
Those made not poets, but the poets those. 
Motuer [tizaBete, Superior O.S.M.A. 
Grafton House, Beavor Lane, Hammersmith, W. 


* Religion per forth Riches, and the daughter 
devoured the mother.’ 

This is quoted as an old saying in Overall’s 
‘Convocation Book,’ Parker, 1844, p. 221. 
Can its origin be given ? 

JAMES HOOPER. 


“Quay”: “ Key.’-—From 1300 to 1350 I 
find ‘“‘quay” spelt ‘kaye,’ ‘‘caye,’ and 
“cay”; and in Latin, kayus, cayus, kaius, and 
caius. As is well known, it has no connexion 
with “key,” which was also spelt “ kay”? and 
“kaye,” apart from its other forms. The 
modern pronunciation of “key” seems to 
have crept in from the North, and the asso- 
ciation of sound presumably caused “ quay” 
to be similarly pronounced. It is curious, how- 
ever, that the name of the co-founder of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
should be pronounced * Keys,” seeing that he 
flourished long before the modern pronun- 
ciation of ‘*key,” much less ** quay,” was 
adopted in England. Presumably he de- 
rived his name from an ancestor who looked 
after the quay or quays. I have not received 
the section Q—-R of the ‘N.E.D.,’ and do 
not know if it has been published. Perhaps 
some one can enlighten me as to “‘ quay ”— 
when and how it assumed its present form, 
for which, on the face of it, there seems to 
be neither rime nor reason. 

HoLcomBe INGLEBY. 

Sedgeford Hall, Norfolk. 

The section of the ‘N.E.D.’ covering Q wa 


published on 1 October, 1902. All R is ane 
published. } 


Markie Hitt, HERErorD.—-The most 


recent earthquake reminds me that Max 
Misson in his ‘New Voyage to Italy’ 
(London, 1695) stated that) he remembered 
having read with a great deal of pleasure 
what English naturalists had written about 
the birth of Markle Hill, which had risen 
from the ground in three days and nights, 





about thirty-three years after the famous 
Monte Nuovo in Italy. The latter was 
formed in the night between 19 and 20 Sept., 
1538. Where could one see what English 
naturalists had written in those days ? 

L. L. K. 


Famiuies or Kay anp Kery.—Are these 
originally the same? What publication 
gives their history ? ‘‘ Key” (common noun) 
seems to rime with “ -ay” in Shakespeare. 


S. Africa. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.—I 
should be glad to obtain further information 
concerning the following Old Westminsters : 
(1) John Oakeley, K.S. 1698. (2) William 
O’Brien, son of Henry O’Brien of Dublin City, 
K.S. 1736. (3) Henry Ockley of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., B.A. 1629/30. (4) Nicholas Orme, 
third son of John Orme, elected to Ch. Ch., 
Oxon, 1615, and ealled to the Bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, 25 Nov., 1623. (5) Richard 
Orme of Ch. Ch., Oxon, M.A. 1618. (6) 
Charles Osborn, son of Edward Osborn of 
Seething, Norfolk, of Trin. Coll., Camb., 
M.A. 1699. (7) Nicholas Osborne, son of 
Sir John Osborne, Bart., admitted to Lin- 
coln’s Inn, 28 Dec., 1749. (8) Matthew 


Owen, elected to Ch. Ch., Oxon, 1684. 
(9) William Owen of Ch. Ch., Oxon, M.A. 
1618. G. F. R. B. 


THE SACRIFICE OF A SNOW-WHITE BuLL.— 
The following is taken from the ‘ Afneid,’ 
Book V. 1. 233, English translation by Dr. 
J. W. Mackail :— 

‘**Gods......over whose waters I run, to your altars 
oo beach will I joyfully bring a snow-white 

u 

Is there any authority for the saying that 
the Druid priests bred the snow-white bull 
for a similar purpose ? W. M. 


PERTHES-LES-Hurtus.—This is a frontier 
village prominently mentioned in recent 
military engagements. What does the latter 
part of the name mean ¢ 


J. LANDFEAR LuCAS. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


THe AyRTON LIGHT ON THE CLOCK 
TOWER AT WESTMINSTER.—Can any one 
give the date when the Ayrton Light on the 
Clock Tower at Westminster was first 
lighted? It was erected during the period 
when A. 8. Ayrton was the Commissioner of 
Works, 1869-73, and was called the Ayrton 
— in its early days. W. HAY Ler. 

South Norwood. 
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“Le Prtir Ror vr P&ronne.’’—- With 
whom did this phrase originate, and to whom 
was it applied 2? Was it a nickname for 
Louis XI. ? E. H. H. 


CRANTOLOGY.—-Could any scientific reader 
oblige me with the titles of some of the best 
books dealing with craniology from an 
ethnological point of view ? FERLANG. 





Replies. 


MOURNING LETTER - PAPER AND 
BLACK-BORDERED TITLE-PAGES. 


(4 8. iv. 390; .11 S. x. 371, 412, 454, 496; 
xi. 34.) 


I wAvE four black-bordered sermons in my 
collection which I should like to describe in 
‘N.,.& Q.,’ as they are interesting copies, and 
two of them are earlier than those mentioned 
on p. 454 (1661 and 1673) :— 


_ 1. The | Pervsal | of an | Old Statute | Concern- 
ing | Death and Jadgment|As_it was lately 
delivered in a Sermon at|the Funeral of Mrs. 
Frances Bedford. | By | James Bedford, B.D. 
Sometime Fellow o q Coll. in | Oxon. and now 
Pastor of Blunsham and Erith in Huntingtonshire. | 
deeds London. Printed by J. M. for Francis T'yton, 
and are to be sold yp i shop at the three Daggers 
neer the Middle- | Temple-Gate in Fleet - Street. 


1657. 

To the Reader, 11.; Dedication: “ From my 
study at Blunsham Febr. 20. 1656,” 5 ll. ; Elegiac 
poems, 2 ll. ; Sermon, 20 ll. 


2. The | Faithfull Christians Gain | by | Death: 
opened, confirmed, and improved, in a | SeRMoN 
at the | Funeral | of the Right Honourable | Essex, 
Countess of Manchester, | Preached at Kimbolton, 
Octob. 12. 1658. | By Simeon Ashe Minister of the 
Gospel at St. Au-| gustines in Watling Street, 
London...... 

London, Printed by A. M. tor George Saw- 
ae at | the Sign of the Bible on Ludgate-Hill 


The Epistle Dedicatory, 211. ; Sermon, 21 11. 


3. A | Sermon | Preached at Lm. Botolphs 
Aldersgate, | At the | Funeral | of | Roperr Hun- 
TINGTON, Ksq., | who Died April 21, and was 
Burien | April 30, 1684. | By Timothy Hall, Rector 
of Alhal- | lows Staining, London. | London, | 
Printed for Tho. Parkhurst at the Bible and Three 
Crowns, | at the lower end of Cheapside near Mercers 
Chappel, 1684.—1 1., 22 ll 


4. A | Sermon | Preach’d at the | Funeral | of the 
Right Noble | Witi1AM | DuKE of Devonshire, | in 
the | church of All-Hallows in Derby, | on Friday 
Septemb. 5th MDcovit....... | By hite Kennet, 
D.D. Archdeacon of Huntingdon, | and Chaplain in 
Ordinary | to Her Majesty. 

London: Printed and Sold by H. Hills, in Black- 
fry- | ars, near the Water-side. For the Benefit of 
the Poor. 1707. 





The heavy black borders of these four 
sermons well illustrate the different ways 
emus ee =the rectangle border of lines 
or rules was made up. 
Nos. 1 and 4 borders are 
made up of four lines placed 
in this way. No. 1: The 
top and bottom bars were 
too short, and an extra piece 
a was added to fit a quarto 


Nos. ; 
1 and 4. 


size, evidently having been previously 
used for an octavo. —— 
Nos. 2 and 3 are formed 
by lines placed this way. I 
thought it worth while direct- Nos. 
ing attention to this matter J 2 and 3. 
as it points to rather primi- 
tive work. 
a 


Another style of border I 
noticed may be seen in the volume mene 
tioned by Mr. W. H. Cumminas 
(p. 496), and these rough lines 
show another method of form- 
ing the rectangle. I may say 
the width of the lines varies a 
good bit. The border in <Mr. 
Cummincs’s volume I measured 
o_o as cight lines, and it is said to 
be a “very thick black border,” while Nos. 
2 and 3 measure fourteen lines each—nearly 
twice the thickness. 

Of course, the last volume mentioned is 
not a funeral sermon, and it may be as well 
to mention that many “ funeral books ”’ had 
the black border. One now before me I will 
describe :— 

A Mourning = Ring, | In Memory of your | 
DEPARTED FRIEND,...... |The Second Edition | 
Recommended as proper to be given at Funerals. 
London, Printed for John Dunton, at | the Raven, 
in the Poultrey, 1692. 

The black border is made up of lines 
similar to Nos. 1 and 4, but they are narrower 
and not so carefully fitted. 

I had a note ready on the rare books 
described by Mr. Henry Guppy, but I am 
very glad‘he has given us such an excellent 
account of some of the treasures of the John 
Rylands Library, and, of course, his date is 
easily first as regards black borders on any 
kind of books. HERBERT E. NorRIs. 

Cirencester. 





Dartmoor (11 S. xi. 49).—It must be 
borne in mind that in the expression “ Dart- 
moor Forest’ the word “ Forest’ is used 
in its legal sense as meaning unenclosed land 
reserved for the King’s hunting. 

Whether this land was in the remote past 
covered with trees cannot now be decided. 
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It seems more probable that trees were only 
found in certain sheltered spots, such as 
Wistman’s Wood, Fur ‘Tor Wood, and 
Brimpts. Subject as mentioned below, it is 
believed that there have not been any sub- 
stantial clearings since Drake’s time. 

There is a tradition that trees were cut 
at Brimpts some hundred years ayo, and 
that near Princetown the prison authorities 
have done a little cutting. These operations 
would not have any appreciable efiect upon 
the River Meavy, which supplies the Burrator 
Reservoir. 

It is thought that Drake’s Leat was cut 
for the purposes of his own mills, and not for 
the benefit of the town of Plymouth. M. 


BEAMISsH (11 S. xi. 47).--The Rev. Henry 
Hamilton Beamish, a distinguished preacher 
and controversialist—the only son of the Rev. 
Samuel Beamish of Mountbeamish, co. Cork, 
Vicar of Kinsale, by his second marriage 
(1791) with Mary, daughter of Joshua 
Hamilton, brother of the Right Hon. Sack- 
ville Hamilton, M.P., Secretary of State for 
Ireland, and grandson of General (the first 
Viscount) Boyue—succeeded his father as 
Vicar of Kinsale, and was_ successively 
minister of Trinity Chapel, Conduit Street, 
London, 1832-62; Vicar of Old Cleeve, 
Somerset, 1862-5; Vicar of Wimbish, 
dssex, 1865-9; and Rector of Lillingstone 
Dayrell, Bucks, 1869, to his death, 23 Feb., 
1872. (Frederic Boase, ‘Modern English 
Biography,’ vol. i., 1892, col. 207; Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry of Great Britain and Ire- 
land,’ 1898, vol. ii. p. 24, s.n. ‘ Beamish of 
Half-Way Street House.’) 

DANIEL HIPWELL. 

(Mr. Humpureys also thanked for reply.] 


NAMES on Corrins (11 S. xi. 29, 76).—In 
looking over an eighteenth-century under- 
taker’s account books I was shown, among 
other papers connected with burials carried 
out by the firm, some engravings of arms 
and crests, facsimiles of coffin-plates. These 
designs, which I have in my possession, are 
boldly executed, but, unfortunately, the 
shields have been roughly cut out, and 
possibly the plate, which should have been 
placed beneath with the inscription, was 
lost in consequence. In a few instances the 
name and date have been written on tne 
back of arms in ink now faded with age. 
The writing was evidently done before the 
designs were cut out from the sheet on 
which they were printed, and would reach 
beyond the outline of the shield, hence the 
loss of the Christian names before Lethieullier 
and Pattison. 





In reply to Mr. Price’s query, I can 
quote from the above source the date of 
the coffin-plate of Lady Catherine Hanmer, 
whose death occurred 16 Feb., 1748. She 
was the daughter of the first Earl of Egmont, 
and married Thomas Hanmer, Esq., M.P., 
and bears in a lozenge-shaped shield the 
arms of Hanmer impaling Perceval. 

Two later dates are ‘“ Lethieullier, 
Esq., died 7th July, 1752, aged 46,” and 
Ke Pattison, Esq., died 22nd March, 1761, 
In 85 7.” M. 8. T. 


“Cote”: “Coote” (11 S. xi. 48).— 
Kolla in Greek, colle in French, colla in 
Italian, Spanish, and Medieval Latin, all 
mean glue, but neither glue nor size is used 
for whitewashing (ad dealbandum) or starch- 
ing. Is not “cole” in the Newcastle entries 
a misreading for ‘‘ calce ” (lime) ? _ 


May I quote Bailey’s Dictionary, edition 
1770? This gives “Colla (xéAAa, Gr.). 
Glue: any thing glutinous, or of the nature 
of Glue”; also ‘ Colen’s earth, a sort of 
colour for painting.” W. 8S. B. H. 


TRIAL OF WARREN Hastinos (11 S. x. 61). 
—Mr. BAyYLeEy’s valuable note on Sheridan 
at the above reference is slightly misleading 
in one detail. Speaking of three tickets issued 
for the trial of Warren Hastings, he says, 
“The third ticket is for the thirty-fifth and 
last day of the trial, Friday, the 13th (1788).”’ 
This should read “last day of the im- 
peachment.’’ The end of the trial was 
reached only in 1795, and I have in my own 
possession a ticket for the 142nd day, signed 
and sealed by Walpole. 

MarGARET LAVINGTON. 








‘CHICKSEED WITHOUT CHICKWEED’ (l1 
S. x. 366, 418). —This was one of my early 
reading-books about 1840. I think it was 
in limp green cloth covers without any de- 
vices, but only the lettering. {[ remember 
overhearing Mr. R. T. Cussons, hookseller 
of Hull, recommend it to my father as a 
suitable book for us children as we stood in 
his shop. J.T. F. 


ConTARINE Famity (11 S. xi. 48).—By a 
curious coincidence I have just happened, 
in my late father’s transcripts of the Regis- 
ters of St. Oswald’s Church, Chester, on 


the answer to my own query, which may be 
of use to others interested in Goldsmith 
records :— 
‘‘Mr. Austen Contarine and Mrs, Mary Chaloner 
married 23 April, 1680.’’ 
T. Cann Hugues, M.A., F.S.A. 
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QuEEN HENRIETTA Maria’s ALMONER, 
1633 (11 S. xi. 47).—According to Miss 
Strickland’s Life of the Queen (‘ Lives,’ 
viii. 52, ed. 1845), ten Capuchin friars were 
appointed for the Queen’s chapel in 1630, 
one of whom was Pére Cyprian Gamache. 
Miss Strickland later (p. 70) speaks of the 
Queen’s ‘‘ twelve Capuchin almoners,” who 
had chapels and lodgings in her three 
favourite residences—Somerset House, St. 
James’s Palace, and Woodstock. She quotes 
from the MS. Journal of Pére Gamache, who 
was established at Somerset House (p. 85), 
but does not give the names of the rest of 
the confraternity. G. C. Moorz Smits. 


Dr. MaGRATH will find on p. 304 et seq. of 
the ‘ Memoirs of the Mission in England of 
the Capuchin Friars,’ which is included in 
the second volume of Dr. Birch’s ‘ Court 
and Times of Charles the First,’ some 
mention of this personage-—M. du Peron, 
Grand Almoner to the Queen. AITCHO. 


Emstem Rinc or NAPOLEON (11 S. vi. 230). 
—This ring, with Napoleon’s crest engraved 
and a mosaic rabbit said to have come into the 
possession of a Miss Murray, would appear to 
be part of the well-known loot taken by 
Napoleon from Egypt by himself or his 
“‘savans.”’ The rabbit—presumably a hare— 
would be the symbol of 9X} sun-city or 
Heliopolis, or more correctly the symbol for 
the verb “ to be,” ‘‘ to live”’ ; and so, as motto, 
‘* live thou for ever,” our “eternal life.” 

C. V. M. Owen. 


EDWARD ARMITAGE (11 S. xi. 29).— 
Edward Armitage’s picture ‘ The Socialists ’ 
was exhibited in the eighty-second Royal 
Academy Exhibition, 1850, in the Middle 
Room, No. 252, and a review of the pictures 
for that year says of it, in a brief criticism :— 

*** Socialists.” A small picture, very French in 
style, butadmirable in character and manipulation. 
It represents three of the Parisian canaille, two men 
and a woman. It is but a sketch, and with but 
little colour.” 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


FARTHING VICTORIAN Stamps (11 S. 


x. 489; xi. 34).—The farthing stamps 
mentioned by Mr. Crecin OWEN would 
refer to some stamp issued by the 


Circular and Parcels Delivery Companies 
somewhere about 1860. I remember as a 
boy having some specimens, which I have 
unfortunately lost. They were private 
issues, and were soon superseded. Stamps 
were issued by the Oxford and Cambridge 
Colleges for the franking of letters for those 
towns; these were found to infringe the 





rights of the Post Office, and are now scarce. 
The first Government halfpenny stamp was 
issued in 1870, and was about half the size 
of the penny stamp. I may add that the 
farthing stamps were issued in London, 
Manchester, and Glasgow. 
’ _W. Howarp-FLAaNDERs. 

Royal Societies Club, S.W. 


At the latter reference it is stated that the 
first issue of halfpenny stamps soon came 
to an end. In reality they enjoyed a life of 
ten years, and so attained, for an issue of 
stamps, quite a respectable age. They were 
first issued in October, 1870, and were 
superseded by a new type in October, 1880. 

F. R. R. 


‘THE FicHt aT DAME EvrRopPa’s ScHOOL’ 
(6 S. iv. 241, 281, 342, 401,531; 11S. x. 268, 
314, 356).—I have a few of the pamphlets 
cited by Mr. Manav, 6 S. iv. 281-531. In 
his notes, second reference, No. 68, he gives 
‘How Louis defended his Arbour, and how 
Aleck wanted part of Constantine’s Lake. 
Pp. 27. London, Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Blackburn,” adding :— 

‘“‘The second title is ‘The Fight around the 
Arbour of Louis’; the pamphlet is said to have 
been first issued as ‘ Account of the Fight around 
the Arbour of Louis.’ The fifth thousand does 
not differ, being from the same type, except that 
the ‘ Blackurn’ on the title-page of the first 
issue is corrected.”’ 

The title-page in my copy runs as follows : 

“The Account of the Fight around the Arbour 

of Louis, at Dame Europa’s School, and how it 
ended. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Man- 
chester: A. Heywood & Son. Blackburn: C. Tip- 
lady & Son. Price Sixpence.” 
The second title (p. 3) is ‘The Fight around 
the Arbour of Louis.’ There are only 22 pp. 
The printers are C. Tiplady & Son, Black- 
burn. 

In this and some other cases Mr. MapANn 
writes, ‘‘ Author known.” It is to be 
regretted now, more than thirty years after 
he compiled his bibliography, that their 
names were not divulged. 

RosBeRtT PIERPOINT. 


CrookED LANE, LonpON BripGE (11 8. 
x. 489; xi. 56).—Regarding old signs in this 
lane, Thomas Ogden issued a haifpenny in 
1664 at ‘“‘ ye Swan in Crooked Lane.” A 
farthing bearing the initials “I. A. S.” was 
issued aboyt the same period at the “ Three 


Crickets ’’ (z.e., stools) ‘* in Croocked Lane ”’ ; 


and Joseph Shelley issued a farthing at the 
“ Fleur-de-Lis ” ‘‘ in Miles Crooked Lane.”’ 
Wit11amM GILBert, F.R.N.S. 
35, Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 
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MERCERS’ CHAPEL, LONDON (11 8S. xi. 28). 
—tThese Registers, 1641-1833, are among the 
Chester MSS. at the College of Arms. 

According to Baedeker’s ‘ London,’ 1905, 

Mercers’ Chapel, 
“‘which is adorned with modern frescoes of 
Becket’s martyrdom and the Ascension, occupie’ 
the site of the house in which Thomas Becket waS 
born in 1119, and where a hospital and chapel 
were erected to his memory about the year 1190. 
Henry VIII. afterwards granted the hospital to the 
Mercers, who had been incorporated in 1393.” 


A. R. BAayLey. 


*‘ BROTHER JOHANNES” (11 S. x. 370, 397, 
418, 494).—In my reply at the last reference 
I spoke of Joachim of Calabria and John of 
Paris as contemporaries. This was a slip: 
the former died about 1202, while the latter 
was born later in the same century, exact 
year unknown. 

In regard to Tolstoy’s vision, while I pro- 
visionally accepted it as genuine on the 
word of Countess Nastasia Tolstoy, I am 
open to conviction that she indulged in 
fiction. But I do not like to think so after 
her explicit statement of 4 Jan., 1915. 

ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


‘* Forwuy ” (11 S. x. 509; xi. 35, 56). — 
This expression was discussed in a much 
earlier Series, when it was written, I think, 
as a compound—/for-why. The rime quoted 
by C. C. B. I knew sixty years ago as: 

I sits wi’ my toes in a bruck, 
An’ if anny one axes me for-why, 
I hits em a rap wi’ my cruk, 
Becos I choses, ses I. 
For-why is common with country-folk in the 
Midlands, and it is charming to hear it from 
the lips of old people in such sentences as 
““ Well, I’ll tell you for-why,” or ‘I can’t 
tell you why, for-why.” The latter implies 
that to tell would be to break faith. 
THOS. RATCLIFFE. 


Two examples of this word in the sense of 
““because’’ may be given from Chaucer. 
Describing his approach in vision to the 
mourning John of Gaunt (‘The Book of 
the Duchesse, |. 461), he says he was not 
observed, and adds as the reason, ‘‘ For-why 
he heng his heed adoune.’’ Again, in ‘The 
House of Fame,’ ii. 45, the poet dreams that 
he is carried aloft in the talons of a mighty 
eagle, and describes the effects as follows:— 

For so astonied and a-sweved 

Was every vertu in my heved, 

What with his sours and with my drede, 
That al my feling gan to dede ; 
For-why hit was to greet affray. 


THomaAs BAYNE. 





“For why ”’ is frequently used by Chaucer, 
both in prose and verse, and in most cases 
in the sense of because, but never with the ? 
The late Prof. Skeat in his ‘Complete Works 
of Geoffrey Chaucer’ gives the meanings as 
follows: ‘‘ For why, conj., for what reason, 
wherefore, why, because”; and in his ‘ Ety- 


mological Dictionary,’ ‘‘ Why, on what 
account.”’ 
“Why” is properly the instrumental case 


of “who,” and was accordingly frequently 
preceded by the prep. “for,’? which (in 
A.-S.) sometimes governed the case. M. E. 
“whi,” why, Wyclif, Matt. xxi. 26, “for 
whi’’=on which account, because. 

H. A. C. SAUNDERS. 


ARMS IN HATHERSAGE CHURCH, DERBY 
(11 S. x. 68).—With reference to the query 
regarding the arms in Hathersage Church, 
Derby, I can give Mr. CHarLes Drury the 
information about this family at Hathersage 
if he cares to apply to me. It would be too 
lengthy for the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
trace the different members of the Eyre 
family who have resided at. Hathersage. 
Please reply to the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ 

Trin. Corr. CAMB. 


Horst on CoLumMn (A SADDLER’S SIGN) IN 
Piccapbin1iy (11 8. xi. 29).—Mr. LANDFFAR 
Lucas asks for information about a detail 
in an illustration reproduced in my book 
‘The Story of Bethlehem Hospital.’ I am 
able to add a note to his query by citing 
F. G. Stephens in his ‘ Catalogue of Prints 
and Drawings.’ In his description of ‘ The 
Arrest,’ which is plate iv. of ‘A Rake’s 
Progress,’ he writes (vol. iii. pt. i. p. 140, 
No. 2202) :— 

‘¢ Behind the lamp cleaner a saddler’s sign, being 
a statue of a horse, stands on a post, with, on the 
pedestal, the name Hods(on], sadlefr}.” 

This, then, is the saddler’s shop, with its 
appropriate sign, which is also engraved by 
the artist of ‘The Military Prophet’ as 
standing at the corner of Piccadilly and 
St. James’s Street in 1750. 

GEOFFREY O’ DONOGHUE. 

Bethlehem Hospital, 8.E. 


XaAnNTHUS, EXANTHE, ExHantus (11 §&. 
xi. 46).—The explanation of the words “ the 
sweet river Hippanus is made bitter when 
it passeth the pole Exanthe”’ is quite simple, 
and has nothing to do with the Xanthus or 
“ Exhantus.” Herodotus (bk. iv. chaps. lii. 


and Ixxxi.) says of the Hypanis, the modern 
Bug, that for the first part of its course (five 
days’ voyage) it is a small river with sweet 
water, and for the latter part (four days’ 
voyage), after a bitter spring pours into it, 
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it is a large river with bitter water. The 
place in which this spring is situated 
he calls ’Efapmaios. Stein in his ‘Com- 


mentary on Herodotus’ points out that this 
fabulous bitter spring is presumably a mere 
hypothesis to account for the saltness of the 
stream, which is really due to the sea-water 
driven up by the south wind, tne effect of 
which is still felt as high up as Nikolajev, 
and was probably felt still higher in antiquity. 
The Bug becomes broader and deeper after 
passing the cataracts. Pausanias (iv. 35, 12) 
refers to Herodotus’s account. 
EpwarpD BENSLY. 


[Mr. H. H. Jounson thanked for reply. ] 


A SCARBOROUGH WARNING (11 S. xi. 46).— 
I live too near the English border to allow 
St. SwiTHIN’s assumption about the origin 
of this phrase to pass unchallenged. In 
Galloway we have a familiar saying, ‘“‘ A 
Skyreburn warning.” It is scarcely possible 
that ‘‘ Scarborough warning” and ‘“ Skyre- 
burn warning ”’ are not variants of a common 
original. It is not for me to say which is 
the older. The problem may prove as 
insoluble as that which perplexed the owl in 
‘Reinecke Fuchs’—whether the first egg 
came.out of the first owl, or the first owl 
out of the first egg. Though the Galloway 
phrase is still current, the earliest literary 
authority I can cite for it is Andrew Symson, 
who was appointed minister of Kirkinner in 
1663, who, in his ‘ Description of Galloway,’ 
printed from the MS. in the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh, in 1823, writes as 
follows :— 

“‘Skyreburn, having its rise from Cairnsmore and 
the adjacent northern mountains, will, even in 
summer-time, and in a moment almost, by reason 
of the mist and vapours on the hills, be so great 
that it will be hardly fordable, which occasioned 
the proverb of Skyreburn’s warning, applicable to 
any trouble that comes suddenly or unexpectedly.” 

Robert Chambers discussed the question 
of the priority of origin of the two forms of 
the saying (‘Book of Days,’ i. 136), and 
concludes :— 

“It is easy to conceive that this local phrase, 

when heard south of the Tweed, would be mistaken 
for Scarborough warning ; in which case it would 
omy fen easy to imagine an origin for it connected 
with that Yorkshire watering-place.”’ 
He says that John Heywood alludes to it 
in one of his ballads (to which I have not the 
opportunity of referring) as arising from “a 
summary mode of dealing with suspected 
thieves”? at Scarborough, and he also 
mentions Fuller’s explanation of it as con- 
nected with Stafford’s surprise of Scar- 
borough Castle in 1557. 





* The Skyreburn is a pretty stream flowing 
into the Solway through Anwoth parish, 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright ; and although 
bridges, which did not exist in Symson’s 
day, now relieve travellers from all anxiety 
about fords, housewives still have to be wary 
of leaving their washing or other property 
within flood-mark. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith, 


CRISPIN VAN DER PASSE’S PRINT OF THE 
GUNPOWDER Piotr ConsprraTors (11 S. x. 
469).—There may be a doubt expressed 
whether this print is the work of Crispin 
Van de Passe, and I would ask your corre- 
spondent to sift his evidences. In the 
‘ Catalogue of Satires in the B.M.’ the work 
is doubtfully ascribed to Simon de Passe 
(square brackets being used in giving the 
name), but as the print is not included in 
any way in D. Franken’s “ L’(uvre gravé 
des Van de Passe, décrit par D. F.,” pp. 
Xxxvili and 318, Paris, 1881, I think one 
may feel sceptical. 

The family of Van de Passe was composed 
of Crispin or Crispiaen, the father; three 
sons, Crispin, Simon, and William ; and two 
daughters, Madeleine and Martha. Of these, 
Crispin the elder, Simon, and William each 
produced some work in London, Simon 
being by far the most prolific in England. 
Madeleine is not even mentioned as ever 
having been in London, and Martha was not 
interested in the art work of the family. 

Of Crispin the elder Franken says :— 

““Depuis cette année [1594] une grande 
quantité de portraits, de planches historiques et 
emblématiques [&c.], gravées par lui ou sous sa 
direction dans ses ateliers, parurent & Cologne et 
trouvérent leur chemin en Hollande, en France 
et en Angleterre...... (1634.] Pendant que Crispin 
grava et publia chaque année avec ses fils nombre 
d’estampes, ces jeunes gens, animés du méme 
esprit entreprenant, s’en allaient en France, en 
Angleterre, en Danemark; travaillant pour des 
éditeurs de Paris, Londres, &c., mais le plus 
souvent pour la maison de famille, et toujours, 
comme on a raison de le croire, revenant a Utrecht 
aprés une absence plus ou moins longue.” 

As to Simon’s hand being traceable in the 
work of the print in question, we must 
remember that he was only fifteen or sixteen 
years old at the time of the Gunpowder Plot. 
Franken says of him :— 

“Tl travaillait toujours avec et chez son pére, 
jusqu’en 1616, car dans cette année c’est a 
Londres que nous le rencontrons. C’est 1a qu'il 
exécuta pour l’éditeur Compton Holland ces 
beaux portraits de seigneurs et de dames nobles, 
si riches d’ornements et si fins de gravure. En 
1619, peut-étre de passage en Hollande.... 
qu’avant 1623 il a visité son frére Crispin & Paris 
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En 1624 il était en Hollande....On ne sait pas 
si —* est retourné en Hollande ou quand il est 
mort. 

I have compiled a list from Franken’s 
book of all work done by the Van de Passe 
family in London, and I will forward it to 
your correspondent if he wishes. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


‘* AS SOUND AS A ROACH’S”’ (11 S. x. 468 ; 
xi. 18).—Three years ago in Devonshire, 
when asking a friend about a third person’s 
health, I was assured that ‘‘ He ’s as healthy 
as a trout.” W. Curzon YEO. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND QUARTERLY (11 S. 
x. 281, 336, 396, 417, 458, 510; xi. 50, 74).— 
As the placing of the “lily coat” in the first 
quarter of the Royal arms seems to be con- 
sidered a difficulty, I would suggest that the 
arms were considered, not as family arms, 
but as arms of dominion, in which case 
Edward III. would naturally give prece- 
dence to those of the kingdom which he 
considered the more important. In the 
same way, when James VI. of Scotland 
succeeded to the throne of England he 
placed the arms of France and England 
quarterly in the first quarter of his shield, 
relegating Scotland to the second. William 
of Orange adopted the British Royal arms as 
they stood, placing his paternal arms on an 
inescutcheon. The Elector of Hanover rele- 
gated the arms of Hanover to the fourth 
quarter, properly giving precedence to Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland. And our late 
sovereign, not inheriting any dominions 
from his father, abandoned his paternal arms 
altogether. 

Arms of dominion, or territorial arms, 
were well recognized. Richard II. having 
given the territory and lordship of Ireland, 
with the title of Marquess of Dublin, to 
Robert de Vere, ninth Earl of Oxford, 
shortly afterwards granted him ‘arma de 
azuro cum tribus coronis aureis, et una 
circumferencia vel bordura de argento.”’ 
These Robert placed in the first and fourth 
quarters of his shield, relegating his paternal 
arms to the second and third (Doyle, ‘ Official 
Baronage,’ ii. 729; Beltz, ‘Memorials of 
the Garter,’ p. 303). In the same reign Sir 


William le Scrope, having bought the lord- 
ship of the Isle of Man, seals a treaty with 
a seal bearing the arms of Man only (‘A 
Great Historic Peerage,’ Plate II.), though, 
according to a sixteenth-century roll, he 
quartered his paternal arms, keeping Man 
in the first and fourth quarters (Doyle, op. 





cit., iii. 673). Ata later date the Stanley 
Earls of Derby, Lords of Man, quartered 
the arms of Man. 

The only argument against this theory 
seems to be the novel point raised by Mr. 
EpEN that by the Treaty of Bretigny 
Edward renounced “ the name and right to 
the crown of France,” but that there is no 
evidence that he ceased to bear the lily 
coat. No doubt he should have done so, 
although the formal renunciations for which 
the treaty provided were never made; but 
Edward cheerfully ignored logic when the 
argument was against him, as his claim to 
the French crown shows. He claimed as the 
nearest male in blood to the late king, .as 
against the heir male (Charles of Valois) and 
the heir general (Joan, Queen of Navarre) ; 
but when Joan gave birth to a son (Charles 
the Bad) Edward did not withdraw his 
claim, although his own argument made the 
boy the rightful heir. 

That the Counts and Dukes of Anjou 
from the late thirteenth century bore the 
lily coat is no doubt due to the fact that 
they were cadets of the Royal house of 
France, and so bore the fleurs-de-lis in the 
same way that the Earls and Dukes of 
Lancaster bore the English lions, duly 
differenced in both cases. Mr. EpEN, how- 
ever, points out that in a fifteenth-century 
window the Dukes of Anjou are depicted as 
bearing France ancient without difference, 
which requires explanation. Was the shield 
considered to be sufficiently distinguished 
from the King’s by the number of fleurs-de- 
lis? Or was it only an eccentricity of the 
artist ? 

I am greatly obliged to Mr. A. R. BAYLEY 
and Mr. EprEn for their information about 
the enamelled slab attributed to Geoffrey 
of Anjou. From what is said by the latter 
it seems more than ever- doubtful that 
Geoffrey bore arms. G. H. Waite. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


An ANALOGY TO Sir THOMAS BROWNE 
(11 S. xi. 1).—Mr. KennetH M. LrEwis, 
writing from Short Hills, New Jersey, asks, 
regarding ‘‘ Brampton, England ” :— 

‘* Was the region around Brampton at one time 
in the vicinity of a large river, or did the sea 
yf alg close thereto, making the wall method 
of burial compulsory ?” 

There are several Bramptons in England, 
and Sir Thomas Browne wrote “ Concerning 
some Urnes in Brampton Field, in Norfolk. 
Ann. 1667.” This Norfolk Brampton is 
situated by the river Bure, not far from 
Aylsham, in low-lying land near the water’s 
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edge. But the analogy with the New|Ceremonial,’ by Herbert Thurston, S.J. 
Orleans practice consequent on the overflow | (second and _ revised edition, London, 


of the Mississippi seems to me to be extremely 
far-fetched. Mr. LEwIs assumes that near- 
ness to a large river or proximity to the sea 
makes ‘the wall method of burial com- 
pulsory.”” If that were the case, the world 
would be full of walled-in tombs by almost 
every large river’s bank; and in Norfolk 
alone, where burial-grounds occur by every 
river-bank, and even where estuaries of the 
sea foamed in the past, we should expect to 
find the Brampton “ use,’’ but we certainly 
do not. JamMES HOorer. 
92, Queen’s Road, Norwich. 


EncGuisH SOVEREIGNS AS DEacons (11 S. 
xi. 48).—Although not directly relevant to 
this query, @ curious similar custom survives 
as regards another monarch. 

A few years ago I saw in the Church of 
St. John Lateran in Rome preparations 
being made on a sort of platform for some 
ceremony which was to take place an hour 
or two after I was obliged to leave. Several 
chairs were placed on this platform for 
dignitaries of the Church, and in the middle 
of them was placed an extremely un- 
ecclesiastical chair of Empire character, in 
white and gold, and, I think, with a crimson 
brocade seat. On inquiry it was stated that 
such a chair was always placed, with those 
for the (?) Canons, for the “‘ King of France,” 
who was ex officio a Canon of St. John 
Lateran, but that it was now never occupied. 

Probably it could never again be occupied 
until there is again a ‘‘ King of France.” 
Were not Charles X. and Louis Philippe 
“* Rois des Frangais,” and not “ of France ”’ ? 

W.C. J. 

Epsom, 


I think it can be quite confidently asserted 
that the late Bishop Creighton never made 
the statement attributed to him — “that 
the sovereign of England, as such, is a sub- 
deacon of the Catholic Church.” A sub- 
deacon, unlike a poet, “ fit, non nascitur.” 
Perhaps some writers in the Middle Ages 
may have contended that an English king 
had the right to ordination as subdeacon if 
he so desired it; and the unction which he 
received at his coronation was taken by 
some, as Lyndwood asserts, to render him 
@ persona mixta—i.c., as it were, an hono- 
rary cleric; but an ordained subdeacon is 
bound to clerical celibacy, and must have 
an ecclesiastical title. Much erudition on 
the subject of the ecclesiastical vestments 
worn by the king, very succinctly sum- 
marized, may be found in ‘ The Coronation 





Catholic Truth Society, 1911, price 6d. net). 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Lucta PAaRKER’S question re Queen Vic- 
toria’s being a Catholic subdeacon (qua- 
tenus a sovereign) is answered by anticipa- 
tion at 2 S. xi. 230, where “ D. Rock, 
Brook Green,”’ says (the italics are mine) :— 

“*Should the Roman emperor, or any sovereign, 
be present at that service [Christmas Eve matins], 
it is for him, arrayed in alb, stole, girdle, cope 
and this [crimson-velvet, pearl-embroidered] hat, 


and girt with this [magnificent] sword...... to sing 
the seventh lesson...... *Exiit edictum a Cesare 
Augusto.’ ”’ 


Dr. Rock quotes his authorities : Martene: 
‘De Antiq. Ecce. Rit.,’ ii. 303, 213; Cenni, 


‘Monum. Domin. Pontif.,’ ii. 271, 274; 
Magri, ‘ Hierolexicon’; and ‘ Friderici III. 
Advent. Rom.,’ i. 263. While the Pope 


celebrates Mass, the German Emperor “‘ more 
subdiaconi offerat calicem et ampullam,” or 
even performs “‘pulchre et egregie.... 
officio diaconi.”’ 

Next to the Emperor is the King of 
France or of Sicily, the first reading the 
Gospel, and either of the latter the Epistle. 

H. H. Jounson. 

Torquay. 


GREGENTIUS ARCHIEPISCOPUS TEPHRENSIS 
(11 S. xi. 48).—This was St. Gregentius, the 
Arabian Archbishop of Taphar or Dhafar. 
When the Christians of Najrén were mas- 
sacred by Dzu Nowas, Emperor of Yemen, 
the Court of Constantinople stirred up the 
Prince of Abyssinia to avenge the deed, and 
this was done in A.D. 525. Bishop Gregen- 
tius was deputed by the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria to follow up the secular by a spiritual 
conquest, and this he did with “ more 
energy than judgment.” He is said to have 
had a publie debate with Herban, one of the 
most learned of the Jewish rabbis in South 
Arabia, as_a result of which many Jews 
were converted to Christianity. An account 
of this debate was printed at Paris in 1586 
with the title ‘‘Sancti patris nostri Gre- 
gentii disputatio cum Herbano Judzo. 
Nune primum Grece edita cum interpreta- 
tione N. Gulonii.”” (In Greek and Latin.) 

Bishop Gregentius is also said to have 
helped King Abraha to frame a code of laws, 
still extantin Greek, and divided into twenty- 
three sections, though the authenticity of 
this code is doubted by many, as it is more 
ascetic and monastic in character than 
social. He was, however, instrumental in 
building a rnagnificent cathedral at Sana, 
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the desecration of which by the Arabs led 
to the death of King Abraha in a battle near 
Mecca while attempting to punish the 
offenders, circa 550. This defeat of Abraha 
is known amongst Mohammedans as_ the 
“Day of the Elephant,’ Mohammed him- 
self devoting to it an entire surah of his 
Koran; and the result of it was the decay 
of Christianity in Arabia, and the ultimate 
rise of Mohammedanism. The whole life of 
Bishop Gregentius and his dealings with 
Abraha are interwoven with legend. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


There is a short and somewhat confused 
account of St. Gregentius, Bishop of Taphar, 
in vol. ii. of Smith and Wace’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Christian Biography,’ where we are told 
that, according to the Greek ‘ Menza,’ he 
was born at Milan on 19 Dec. in the second 
(? first) half of the fifth century, that he 
lived for many years as an anchoret, and was 
finally sent by Proterius of Alexander (sic : 
Proterius was Patriarch of Alexandria 452- 
457) as Bishop of the Homeritz. 

“This account [the writer adds], which would 
date the episcopate of Gregentius from the middle 
of the 5th century, cannot naturally claim any 
strong historical weight. Little more can be said 
for the tradition which ascribes the two works 
above mentioned to him.” 

The works are the ‘ Leges Homeritarum’ 
and the ‘ Dialogus cum Herbano Judo,’ in 
Migne’s ‘ Patrologia Greca,’ vol. Ixxxvi. 

Like the ghost we hear of in Boswell, 
Gregentius seems to be “‘something of a 
shadowy being.” 

The Bishop’s flock, the Himyarites, lived 
in the south-west of Arabia, in the modern 
vilayet of Yemen. As for the modern name 
of his episcopal city—dérdap, Yddap, or 
Tddapov—there has been some difference 
of opinion. Pape, under Ydrdap, gives 


Dhasar. Elsewhere I have seen Zhafar or 
Dhafar. A recent atlas identifies it with 
Sana. Evidently itisa matter for experts to 
decide. One would have read with pleasure 


what the late Cot. PripEavux had to say on 
this point. Did he not translate the ‘ Lay 
of the Himyarites’’ and write ‘ A Sketch of 
Sabzeean Grammar’ ? 
EpWarpD BENSLY. 
(L. L. K. also thanked for reply. ] 


DIBDIN AND SOUTHAMPTON (11 S. xi. 41). 
—-I venture to suggest that the inconsistency 
between the record of Charles Dibdin’s pri- 
vate baptism on 4 March, 1745, and the 
statement that he was born on 15 March, 
1745, is apparent only. When the calendar 





was reformed in 1752, the practice naturally 
arose of keeping anniversaries eleven nominal 
days later than they had been kept while 
the old calendar was in force. It has been 
pointed out more than once in ‘N. & Q.’ 
that the future George III. was actually 
born on 24 May, although throughout the 
whole of his reign his birthday was cele- 
brated on 4 June. It is true that all persons 
did not follow the practice, but those who 
did not clearly reckoned themselves to be 
eleven days older than they really were. 
When, therefore, it is said that Dibdin was 
born on 15 March, what is meant is that he 
was born on 4/15 March. The question 
remains whether he was baptized on the day 
of his birth. The Rev. J. W. Ebsworth 
(‘D.N.B.,’ xv. 2=v. 907 of the reissue) says 
that ‘‘he was privately baptized, being 
no doubt sickly at birth.” In that case it 
is almost certain that the birth and the 
baptism took place on the same day. 
F. W. Reap. 


An interesting circumstance, not men- 
tioned at this reference is that Dibdin was 
one of the first public performers on the 
pianoforte. A playbill of Covent Garden 
Theatre in 1767 says :— 

‘*Miss Brickler will sing a favorite song from 
Judith, accompanied by Mr, Dibdin on a new 
instrument called the pianoforte.’’ 


J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Recent Crecus (11 S. x. 313, 373, 431, 
475; xi. 14, 51).—As there seems some 
doubt as to where Piccadilly began, the 
following quotations will show that the east 
end was connected with Coventry Street. 
In 1708 (Hatton) Piccadilly is described as 
‘“a very considerable and publick street, 
between Coventry Street and Portugal 
Street”; and in 1720 (Strype) as “a 
large street and great thoroughfare 
between Coventry Street and Albemarle 
Street.” From an ‘Itinerary’ by G. A. 
Cooke, published after 1804: ‘‘Church Lane 
brings us back to Piccadilly, in the direction 
of which runs Coventry Street.” Passing 
over the construction of Regent Street, and 
coming down to a map of London (‘ Post 
Office Directory’) dated 1865, Piccadilly 
begins frora the north-west corner of the 
Regent Street that runs into Waterloo Place. 
At the top of this street is Regent Circus, 
and at the north-east corner Coventry 
Street. This map only gives one Regent 
Circus, the Piccadilly site. At the Oxford 


Street crossing of Regent Street it is simply 
Tom JONES 


called the Cireus. 
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Notes on Books. 


The Aberdonians, and Other Lowland Scots. By 
G. M. Fraser. (Aberdeen, William Smith & 
Sons.) 

As Scotland is named from a remote Celtic people, 

one ready inference that an uninformed observer 

is prone to draw is that its inhabitants are all 
of Celtic origin. Further, the geographical 
terminology in the country comes mainly from 
the same source as the name of the country itself, 
and this naturally seems to confirm the con- 
clusion regarding the national descent. A diffi- 
culty arises when we turn to consider the language 
of the Lowlanders from the Tweed to the Moray 

Firth. It has long been customary to say that 

English influence is pervasive as far north as the 

Firth of Forth, but historians and other specialists 

are disposed to leave the matter there, and to 

ignore the obviously kindred features that may 
be discovered further north. There must, they 
assume, have been Celts from Fife northwards 
along the coast, and the problem arises, How is 
it that their descendants do not speak Gaelic ? 

One of the latest attempts at a solution is by the 

Professor of Scottish History at Glasgow, who 

submits a somewhat sweeping assumption as an 

adequate explanation. ‘‘ The disappearance of 
the Gaelic tongue,’”’ he confidently avers, ‘‘ was 
due, not to any racial dispossession of the Celt, 
but to the gradual adoption of English speech and 
English civilization.’ This view suggests a large 
field for investigation, and it may ultimately 
leave its propounder and his adherents wandering 
vaguely in regions of hypothesis and surmise. 
Meanwhile in his little book Mr. Fraser comes 
forward with carefully collected and luminous 
evidence, designed to show that the Celts in these 
eastern counties simply disappeared before the 
irresistible advance of the Northumbrian or 

Northern English. These, he holds, did not stop 

at the shores of the Forth, but went steadily 

forward to the present Aberdeen and beyond it, 
making in their course the settlements that have 
been held by their successors to the present time. 

This is the view taken by Sir James Murray in 

his standard work, ‘ The Dialect of the Southern 

Counties of Scotland,’ and corroborated by the 

late Prof. Skeat in one of his last publications, 

‘ English Dialects from the Eighth Century to the 

Present Day.’ Supported by these eminent 

authorities, Mr. Fraser makes his own independent 

and valuable contribution to the subject. Resting 
his argument on the burgh and other records of 

Aberdeen, he shows that, from medieval times 

onwards, there is not a single trace of Celtic pre- 

dominance or even influence in the documents ; 
and he intimates that what is characteristic of 

Aberdeen likewise distinguishes other centres 

from the Moray Firth to Galloway. He illus- 

trates his contention, in the first place, by ample 
lists of personal names, from the highest to the 
lowest in society, one and all of which are of 

Mnglish origin. He shows, secondly, that the 

language of these northern parts in the early 

Stuart period was substantially the same as that 

spoken and written at Edinburgh, and that both 

are clearly akin to the Yorkshire vernacular. 

Finally, he devotes a most interesting chapter 

to a discussion of usages, from the appointment 





of the Alderman, who- preceded the Scottish 
Provost, to such obviously English designations 
of streets as Castlegate, Gallowgate, Trongate, 
and the rest. Altogether, as far as he goes—and 
he admits that folk-lore and customs are excluded 
from his purview—he gives a finished and at- 
tractive setting to his argument. Every page of 
his work substantially illustrates the historic 
importance of authentic records. 


Edmond Hawes of Yarmouth, Massachusetts. 
James William Hawes. 
Genealogical Co., $5 net.) 

Mr. Hawes in 1882 published, in the light of the 

information he then possessed, a genealogy of his 

ancestor Edmond Hawes of Yarmouth, Massa- 
chusetts, and his Chatham descendants to the sixth 
eneration. Subsequent investigations in England 
isclosed the birthplace and the ancestors of 

Edmond, and in 1911 Mr. Hawes published in the 

New England Historical and Genealogical Register 

a short account of the English family. 

In the present work a fuller history is given, 
including the results of the latest investigations. 
It contains genealogies of the Brome, Colles, Porter, 
and other families with which the ancestors of the 
author in England were allied by marriage ; some 
of them were Mayflower passengers. 

_ The first portion of the work tells of the Haweses. 

in England. Edmond was born in the parish of 

Solihull, Warwickshire, where his ancestors had 

n prominent for at least three centuries. The 
name is a local one, derived from haw, a hedge or 
an enclosure. The residence of the Haweses was 

Hillfield Hall. When the author visited it in 1911, 

he found the following inscription over the front 

door, the initials being those of William Hawes 
and his wife Ursula :— 
u 
Ww. V. 


By 
(New York, Lyons 


1576 
Hic hospites in Ccelo cives. 

Edmond, the emigrant, was born in 1612, and on 
the 14th of February, 1626/7, was apprenticed to a 
cutlerin London. At the end of his apprenticeshi 
he sold his estates, and about April 5th, 1635, left 
Southampton for America. He settled at Yarmouth, 
where he held the position of Town Clerk. He lived 
to the age of 81, surviving nearly the whole of the 
first settlers. He did much by his influence to 
keep up the standard of education in the town. A 
tribute to him appeared in The Birmingham Weekly 
Post as recently as 9 March, 1912, in ‘ Ballads of 
Old Birmingham,’ by E. M. Rudland. 

The record of the family is continued to the 
eighth generation, the last date being 1897. The 
illustrations include a map of Solihull and the 
vicinity, Solihull Church, Hillfield Hall, and 
Baddesley Clinton Hall. The work shows much 
labour and research. 


The Hdinburgh Review for this month has an 
article on the position, politically, of the Low 
Countries, considered mainly in reference to 


England, by Mr. J. A. R. Marriott. Mr. Alison 
Phillips’s ‘Europe and the Problem of Nation- 
ality,’ and Mr. Algar Thorold’s ‘ Italia Irredenta,’ 


are perhaps the most important discussions of 
aspects of the present situation. We also 
found Lord Sydenham’s ‘ War and Illusion’ and 
Mr. Fred T.: Jane’s ‘Submarines and Aircraft’ 
very good reading. A paper,which is sure to arrest 
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readers is Prof. Gilbert Murray’s ‘The Conception 
of Another Life.’ The paragraphs upon the 
mysteries, summing up our present knowledge 
with the writer’s well-known gracefulness, which 
is enhanced by no little interpretative originality, 
are much better, we think, than the paragraphs 
supposed to deal with the validity of the conception 
in question, which are remarkably slight. Dr. Hag- 
berg Wright treats pleasantly an unhackneyed but 
somewhat barren subject in ‘Italian Epithalamia.’ 
Mr. Gosse in ‘The Napoleonic Wars in English 
Poetry ’ has given us a delightful study, composed, 
however, of very slender materials. Our non- 
combatant forefathers seem to have been more 
nearly overwhelmed by the struggle between Eng- 
land and France, and the prospect of invasion, 
than we ourselves are by the present state of things. 
Exclusive of mere records in verse, the output of 
our own poets upon the war must already nearly 
equal in volume the slender output of a century or 
60 ago on the Napoleonic campaigns, though we 
have not yet equalled in quality what Mr. Gosse 
justly calls “‘the most important English con- 
tribution made to the poetry of war” during 
the period, Wordsworth’s ‘Character of the 
Happy Warrior,’ nor yet ‘The Burial of Sir 
John Moore.’ We have, however, also escaped 
falling ‘“‘half so flat as Walter Scott” so far 
as names whose resounding at all approaches 
his are concerned. Mr. Gosse says that the 
oy My war has had to wait till ‘The Dynasts’ 
to be celebrated by ‘‘a panorama......not unworthy 
of its stupendous issues.” There may, perhaps, be 
found critics who think that even The Dynasts’ 
does not quite come up to this praise, but none 
will dispute either that contemporary poetry, 
despite much that was vigorous and interesting, 
awas on the whole inadequate, or that we too are 
likely to be judged as inadequate in this respect 
by our posterity. Yet, recalling the verse of a 
hundred years ago, it seems our average produc- 
tion in itself is somewhat stronger, carries deeper 
insight, and breathes a more reflective, but not less 
hardy courage than the average of those days, 
while it is almost entirely free from the old frigid 
abstractions since then become worse than banal. 


Parr II. of The Quarterly Review for January is 
devoted to the war, with the exception of Prof. 
Paxson’s account of the New American History, 
and Mr. Percy Lubbock’s study of the novels of 
Mrs. Wharton. Prof. Paxson’s is a most sugges- 
tive and instructive paper on a subject which 
every decade makes of greater importance. With 
so considerable a variety and complexity at the 
surface, America so far has, to European eyes, 
lacked what we may call depth. This is no new 
remark ; it will probably be new to many readers 
that, as to history, at any rate, the defect has 
begun in some perceptible degree to be supplied. 
Mrs. Wharton should feel gratified at having 
engaged the attention of so painstaking, in- 
genious, and sympathetic a critic as Mr. Lubbock, 
one, too, whose taking her work seriously, as he 
does, must stimulate alike her own inventive- 
ness and the interest of her readers. It may, 
perhaps, be said that her own function in 
American literature is akin to that of the newer 
American historian—the rendering perceptible a 
gradual deepening of shallows. OF the other 
papers, Mr. Th. Baty contributes a paper on the 
neutrality of Belgium very much worth noting, and 








Sir Valentine Chirol, writing on ‘Turkey in the 
Grip of Germany,’ gives us again an article which 
should not be missed. 


THE contents of the January Antiquary (Elliot 
Stock, 6d.) include a paper by Dr. Francis 
Villy on the Roman roads of the West Riding, 
illustrated by a map of the district involved. 
Dr. Cox discourses on Louvain, the ‘“‘ mother of 
Brussels.’’ He traces its history from 891, when 
it possessed a castle or citadel, and a collegiate 
church (dedicated to St. Peter) of considerable 
size. He also gives particulars (derived from 
eyewitnesses) of the ruthless way in which the 
glorious library of 150,000 volumes, with its 
priceless manuscripts, was destroyed by the 
Germans, and reminds his readers how different 
was the conduct of the French Revolutionists 
in 1793 when they occupied Brussels. They sent 
the choicest books and manuscripts to Pari ; 
and when the Allies occupied that city in 181i, 
the treasures were restored. Tancarville Castle 
in Upper Normandy, is described by M. Charl «= 
Roessler de Graville ; and the article is illustrate | 
by a pen-and-ink sketch made by him in 1868. 

Mr. J. Reid Moir, through the courtesy of Dr 
Reck, has been able to study his report on th: 
prehistoric human skeleton discovered by him 
in the Oldoway ravine in German East Africa. 
Mr. Moir says that ‘‘ when Dr. Reck’s full account 
of the Oldoway excavations is published, the 
antiquity of the modern type of man will be 
generally accepted by all those who regard this 
question from ‘an unbiased and unprejudiced 
standpoint.” 

Congratulations, in which we join, are offered 
to Dr. Mahaffy on his becoming Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin. At the close of the 
meeting of the Irish Academy held on November 
30th, Dr. Elrington Ball remarked that it was the 
first time that a Provost of Trinity College had 
occupied the position of President of the Academy. 
The Provost characteristically expressed his 
thanks in a brief sentence. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


EpIroRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
rag ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 2. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


To_ secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
oe in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


A. C.—Forwarded to J. B. 








